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QUESTIONS DESIGNED TO TEST THE PUPIL’S 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE BACKGROUND OF 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WARS 


Prepared by Mason D. Gray for use in the schools of 


Rochester, N. Y. 


(Based upon a printed pamphlet coniaining information on the 


points mentioned. No. 218 in the Service Bureau List.) 


Caesar was born in the year....... B.C. 
The most powerful man in Rome at this time 


By birth Caesar was a....... , but in politics he 
was always associated with the....... party. 

Caesar’s marriage with Cornelia brought upon 
him the enmity of....... 

When Caesar held the office of....... , he gave 
elaborate shows for the people. 

The first triumvirate was composed of Caesar, 
Crassus, and....... 

In accordance with the plans of the triumvirate 
Caesar was elected....... for the year....... 

Caesar contributed to the triumvirate his great 

Political and military influence was given to 
the triumvirate by....... 

The assignment of the province of Gaul to Caesar 
er years gave him his long sought 
opportunity to win....... 

Caesar’s title as governor of Gaul was....... 

Caesar’s governorship of Gaul lasted from....... 
B. C. 


. The bonds existing between Caesar and Pompey 


were broken by the deaths of. ...... 
Pompey now allied himself with the....... 
Caesar really declared war on Pompey by crossing 


Patriots of Rome sided with....... during the 
civil war. 

The decisive battle of the civil war was fought at 
in the country of....... 

On returning to Rome Caesar showed great....... 
toward his political and military opponents. 

Caesar is considered one of the world’s greatest 
men because of his remarkable ability in the 
four fields of....... , and 
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. The title of Caesar as commander-in-chief of the 


military forces was........ 


. The unit of the Roman army was the....... 


In charge of each of these units was an officer 
caleg @....... 


centuries made a maniple,........man- 
iples made a cohort, and....... cohorts made 
a legion. 


. The real leaders of the soldiers in battle were 


. The catapult, ballista, and scorpio filled the place 


taken in modern times by........ 


. The cavalry was used by Caesar chiefly for....... 


purposes. 


28. Infantry forces enlisted from the native tribes and 
states were called........ 

29. The regular battle formation employed by Caesar 
was called the........ 

30. The Roman camps were always surrounded by 


31. The three parts of Caesar’s province were called 


32. The part of Caesar’s province which lay south of 
the Alps served Caesar during his campaigns 


chiefly by........ 

33. Libera Gallia was bounded on the southeast 

34. The modern nation nearest in kin to the ancient 


35. The political characteristic of the Gallic race 
which greatly aided Caesar in conquering them 
was their........ 

36. The three parts of Libera Gallia were 

37. The modern names for the Matrona, Sequana 
and Rhodanus rivers are 

38. Modern Switzerland embraces the country in- 
habited by the ancient........ 

39. Caesar wrote and published each book of his 
history when........ 

40. Caesar’s purpose in publishing each book was to 
defend himself against the charge made by his 
enemies that. . 

41. Caesar justified his invasions of Gaul on the 
grounds that the Gauls were threatening....... 

42. The first campaign Caesar carried on against the 
Gauls was against the tribe of the 


THE LATIN INVESTIGATION AND THE 
FIRST YEAR TEXT 


In the December Latin Notes the editor stated 
that ideas as to the meaning of the words ‘‘in accord 
with the Latin Investigation,’’ when translated into 
terms of the textbook, would be welcomed. The contri- 
bution that follows expresses very clearly one teacher’s 
point of view regarding this point. It is printed in 
the hope that some one will be interested in a similar 
analysis for textbooks designed for later years in the 
high school course. 


CHARACTERISTICS WHICH WE SHOULD ExXPEcT To 
Finp In A First YEAR TExT EmMBoDYING THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS Or THE LATIN 
INVESTIGATION REPORT 


1. The immediate and the ultimate objectives of the 
study of Latin should be developed ‘‘continuous- 
ly, contemporaneously, and interdependently.” 

2. Continuous reading material should be introduced 
at the earliest possible moment. 

3. This reading material should not be of a supple- 
mentary nature but the indispensable vehicle of 
progress. If detached sentences are used, they 
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should follow and not precede the continuous read- 
ing of the lessons. 

The continuous reading material should deal with 
Roman or classical themes. 

There should be a great reduction in the number 
of grammatical principles and inflectional forms 
introduced, and a much wider reading experience 
with the principles and forms introduced. 
Greater emphasis should be placed upon the 
functional aspects of syntax and inflection and 
less upon the technical and formal side. 

Reading material should be the medium for 
the study and acquisition of vocabulary, syntax, 
and inflection. In other words, getting the 
thought should provide the motivation for the 
mastery of the elements. Accordingly special 
vocabularies, syntactical principles, and _ inflec- 
tions should follow reading material instead of 


preceding. 

There should be continuous effort to develop the 
pupil’s power to solve independently new vocab- 
ulary and to some extent new principles of syntax 
and inflections. Association with English should 
be stressed not simply as a means of interpreting 
English but as a means of comprehending Latin. 
Assistance should be provided by the textbooks 
in developing the power of the pupil to take in 
the thought of a Latin sentence through the Latin. 
Since the value of Latin for English is, in the judg- 
ment of most teachers, the most important ulti- 
mate objective of first year Latin, systematic 
attention should be given to presenting the 
application of Latin vocabulary to English and of 
Latin grammatical principles to the correction of 
common errors in English speech. 

The textbook should assist the teacher in keeping 
before the pupils a standard of translation which 
will actually contribute to the pupils’ power of 
correct and fluent expression. 

Textbooks should call attention to the application 
of Latin to other subjects studied, including 
the Romance Languages. 

The textbook should provide sufficient material, 
systematically repeated, to make possible the kind 
of mastery necessary for the transfer of desirable 
habits. 

Systematic provision should be made for encourag- 
ing collateral reading in English on Roman themes. 
Attention should be called systematically to 
general language relationships of a simple type. 
Optional work should be provided for the superior 
pupil. 


FRUITFUL TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AT 
CLASSICAL MEETINGS 


Contributed by Various Latin Teachers 
The reading lesson in first year Latin classes. 


. The lesson for tomorrow (helping pupils judicious- 


ly with the new assginment). 
The basis for the monthly report: 

(1) In what proportion shall daily recitation 
marks and tests be used as a basis for the 
mark? 

In what proportion shall translation, 
syntax, and composition appear on exam- 
ination papers? 

Little studies in classical mythology for first year 
classes. 

Little studies in Roman history for first year 
classes. 

What shall we read before Caesar? 

Teaching Latin composition by the laboratory 
method. 

General language prognosis courses. 


(2) 
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Latin departmental publications. 
State Latin contests. 


. State surveys of high school Latin. 


A classical reading circle for teachers of Latin. 
Latin conversation in the class room. 

A high school course in mythology. 

Controlled experiments along various lines of 
Latin teaching, such as derivatives, presentation 
of syntax, silent reading, translation (oral), the 
reading method, meeting varying abilities, etc. 
Reports from people who are trying out various 
projects of this kind. 

Latin tests and measurements. 

Two years’ trial of the recommendations of 
the Classical League Report—pro and con. 

What we find most useful in the Service Bureau 
for Classical Teachers. 

Memorizing choice quotations as an aid in the 
mastery of forms, syntax, and vocabulary. 
The teaching of Latin in England and other 
countries. 

Erasmus’ idea of Latin teaching. 

Quintilian, the schoolmaster. 

The recent excavations in the street of Abundance 
in Pompeii. 

Ostia as a source of information on Roman life. 
Roman remains in France. 

Recent discoveries in Roman Africa. 
Mussolini’s revival of the grandeur that was 
Rome’s. 

A summary of the work of the American Academy 
at Rome in the summer session. 

New books which are helpful to teachers of Latin. 
Life as seen by a private soldier of Caesar’s army 
in Gaul. 

Methods of office seekers in ancient Rome. 
Changes in the reading content suggested by 
the Latin Investigation Report. 

A course of study which embodies the changes in 
reading content. 

What do the words “In accord with the Latin In- 
vestigation’” mean when translated into terms of 
the printed pages of textbooks? 

Illustrations of the method known as ‘‘functional 
approach” applied to the teaching of vocabulary, 
syntax, forms, etc. 

Illustrations in terms of concrete procedure of 
what it means to stress ultimate objectives while 
at the same time striving to attain immediate 
ends. Suggestions: Select at random a passage in 
Caesar, Cicero, or Vergil as a basis for remarks, 
or select certain ultimate objectives which should 
enter into the first year’s work and see what can 
be done in correlating the material in the lesson 
with some at least of these educational values 
claimed for Latin. 

How toattack translation in the Caesar (or Cicero) 
class. 

What are people who are not following the so- 
called Direct Method doing with oral Latin in 
the first year? 

What is being done in the way of meeting varying 
ability ? 

Organizing knowledge with a view to teaching 
certain specific points such, for example, as 
the background necessary for intelligent compre- 
hension of the texts of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil. 
An account of newer studies in connection with 
vocabulary. 

The contract method of assignments. 

The block system combined with the laboratory 
method in the teaching of prose composition. 
Easy reading material which has been successfully 
used in third semester Latin (also in fourth, if the 
course permits). 

Plans for combining Ovid with Cicero or with 
Vergil in a one-year course. 
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46. Up-to-date and sensible courses of study for a 
four-year course in high school Latin. 

47. How gain and keep the good will of other teachers 
toward Latin in the local high school? 

48. The need of acquainting pupils with both im- 
mediate and ultimate objectives. 

49. Results of experiments in the socialization of 
Latin classes year by year. 

50. How far can the direct method be profitably used 
in the teaching of Latin? 

51. Results of experiments in coordinating Latin with 
other high school subjects and with the outside 
life of the pupil. 

52. How far is the foreign language cause one cause? 
How much do the ancient and modern languages 
have in common, (1) in objectives or educational 
values? (2) in methods? 

53. Specific examples of the help which a knowledge of 
Greek affords the teacher or student of Latin. 

54. Specific examples of the help that a knowledge 
of Latin and Greek affords the teacher or student 
of English. 

55. Specific examples of the help that a knowledge of 
Latin affords the teacher or student of French. 

56. References to writing and modes of travel in 
Cicero. 

57. The great roads leading from Rome; their struc- 
ture and use. 

58. Mythological allusions in the English literature 
required to be read in high school. 

59. A discussion of professional literature including 
classical periodicals with which teachers should be 
familiar. 

60. To what extent should “made” Latin in the 

earlier years be replaced by simplified classical 

authors? 


HOW DID THE ROMANS PRONOUNCE LATIN? 
(Extract from a longer article on ‘“‘Latin Phonetics’’) 


Since Latin is called a dead language, the question is 
sometimes asked, ‘‘How do we know what pronun- 
ciation was used by the Romans?’’ Certain sources of 
information mentioned by philologists* will help us to 
answer this query. 

The works of Roman grammarians, covering the first 
eight centuries of the Christian era, are of great 
assistance. These works fill eight large volumes, and 
cover not only the field of grammar, but also the 
sounds of the letters. The classical writers have also 
added to this fund of information. 

Much may be learned from the old Latin inscrip- 
tions, the collection of which fills fifteen folio volumes. 
In these, for example, we find urbs spelled urps, and 
plebs spelled pleps, showing that the sound of b was 
assimilated to p before the voiceless sound s; and we 
learn that th had the sound of #. 

From Greek transliterations of Latin words we find, 
for example, that Latin c had the sound of k, and Latin 
v the sound of w. The Greek inscriptions are perhaps 
more trustworthy than the texts of the Greek authors, 
for the latter may have gone through a number of 
changes from time to time. 

By comparing words in the Latin language with 
corresponding words in the Romance languages 
(French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, etc.), we may 
also arrive at a fairly accurate pronunciation of the 
sounds in Latin. Since the Romance languages are 
derived from popular Latin, it is hardly correct to 
call Latin a ‘‘dead language,” for Latin continues to 
live in them, just as modern English, which is a decend- 


*Appendix to Bennett’s Latin Grammar, complete edition. 
Charles E. Bennett, Allyn and Bacon, New York, 1896. A 
Rapid Latin Course by Ripman and Hughes, 1. M. Dent and 
Sons, London and Toronto, 1923. 


ant of Old English and farther back, of Low German, 
lives in a vastly different form. 

Modern classical scholars have added to the knowl- 
edge of this subject considerable information by 
thorough research work in the sound-changes of Latin 
itself. It is quite probable that certain fine distinctions 
in the ancient Roman pronunciation have not yet been 
determined, but even such a troublesome subject as 
hidden quantity (the quantity of a vowel before two 
consonants) has been carefully worked out. 

Besides these sources, Latin spelling also adds to our 
knowledge of the Roman pronunciation. Latin is a 
phonetic language, the spelling on the whole represent- 
ing the sounds. This cannot be said of English spelling, 
in which, for example, the letter a has a different 
pronunciation in each of the words, car, fate, hat, all, 
fare, idea, senate, A Latin letter usually had only one 
sound, and there were no silent letters. 

We are also aided by the pronunciation of Latin 
words outside of Roman territory. Certain Latin 
words were learned by the Germans from Roman 
soldiers and traders and were adopted into their 
language. The German pronunciation is thus a clue 
to that of the Romans; for example, Kaiser from 
Caesar. 

With this fund of reliable information, while certain 
points remain doubtful, all in all, the knowledge of 
Roman pronunciation does not rest upon mere theory, 
but is based upon well-established facts. 

KATHERINE GOETZINGER 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT’S COMMENT 


There was a time when the Bible was a household 
book throughout the English-speaking world. Then 
the spot called Philistia could be indicated on the map 
by almost any child, and the doings of those doughty 
warriors, the Philistines, were by no means unfamiliar. 
The original Philistia covered an area some forty 
miles long, by from ten to twenty miles broad. On 
this quite insignificant bit of ground deeds were done 
and chronicled that have passed through the gateway 
of literature into history. 

Today there is a New Philistia, occupying a space 
indefinitely greater than the land for which it is named 
and peopled by an active, restless and highly nervous 
company of men and women who have turned it into 
what the Prophet Jeremiah described as ‘“‘the land of 
graven images, and they are mad upon their idols.” 
These new and numerous Philistines are concerned with 
displacing discipline for indiscipline, scholarship for 
deftly organized opportunities for ignorance, thorough- 
ness for superficiality, and morals for impulsive and 
appetitive conduct. They are the proud discoverers 
and possessors of a doctrine of behavior which finds 
nothing to behave and no purpose in behaving. Where 
they have touched education—and they have touched 
and are touching it at many points—they are reducing 
it to a costly pantomime. They are the blind leading 
the blind, as well as no inconsequential part of the cause 
of those intellectual, moral, social, and political ills 
which afflict modern man and which greatly multiply 
the difficulties of carrying forward a constructive and a 
progressive civilization. It is they and their influence 
who provide abundant illustrative material for the 
teachings of the Dean Inges and the Dr. Spenglers 
among contemporaries. 

The word Philistinism appears to have made its 
way into the English language some two hundred years 
ago, but it remained, characteristically enough, for 
Coleridge, Carlyle, Froude, Swinburne, and Matthew 
Arnold to deal with it in no uncertain terms. If Carlyle 
trampled it under his hoofs and tossed it upon his 
horns, it was Matthew Arnold who dissected Philis- 
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tinism and laid bare its deformities and its grotesque- 
ries. He never tired of insisting upon scholarship, 
upon teflective and interpretative thought, and upon 
open-mindedness to ideas. In his own particular field of 
literary criticism he passed the judgment upon the 
English poetry of the first quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century that, with plenty of energy, plenty of creative 
force, it did not know enough. “It is this,’ said 
Arnold, that ‘‘makes Byron so empty of matter, Shelley 
so incoherent, Wordsworth even, profound as he is, 
yet so wanting in completeness and variety.” If 
Byron, Shelley, and Wordsworth are to come under the 
ban, what is to be said of those later makers of prose 
and verse whose cacophonies and emptinesses invite us 
to harken? 

The modern Philistine is just what Matthew Arnold 
described him, inaccessible to and impatient of ideas. 
Facts are his delight, especially if they be isolated and 
uninterpreted. He does not think because he cannot, 
and at every opportunity he weakens or destroys 
the necessary tools of thought. 

It is one of the curious and unexplained phenomena 
of human history that long before man had any but the 
most general and superficial knowledge of the structure 
and laws of the physical universe, his spirit poured itself 
out in amazing revelations and conquests. The high- 
water mark of religious thought and feeling, of philo- 
sophic insight and interpretation, of poetry, of oratory 
and of the plastic arts, was reached when men had not 
so much as an inkling of that elementary knowledge 
of the material universe which is now possessed by 
every intelligent child. Standards in all that has todo 
with mental activity and expression were set early and 
amazingly high. That is why no real education is 
possible without some appreciation of those standards 
and some knowledge of their meaning and their sig- 
nificance. When the modern Philistine says that all 
time and effort spent upon the study of the civilizations 
of Greece and Rome is wasted, he thereby writes him- 
self down not only as without education, but as in- 
capable of being educated. Like a squirrel in its revolv- 
ing cage, he may go through the motions of progress, 
but of real progress he can make none for the simple 
reason that he has no point from which to start and no 
ideal at which to aim. 


Modern needs nothing as stout 
resistance to Philistinism in its every manifestation, 
and a revival of the classic spirit. 

Enthrone the classic spirit and educition—ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher—will again become 
something really worth while. 


Annual Report of NicHoLAS Murray BUTLER, President of 
Columbia University, pp. 28-31. 


A TIMELY WARNING 
In a review of a comparatively recent etymological 
study, Professor E. H. Sturtevant of Yale University 
touches upon a point which the over zealous Latin 
teacher may well keep in mind. “I am worried,” he 
writes, “‘over a vital matter, a danger which threatens 
the intelligence of American youth. As a result of 
much loose talk about the value of the study of Latin 
as an aid to an understanding of English vocabulary, I 
fear that high school teachers of Latin will undertake to 
drill their students in some of these etymologies which 
cannot be understood without wider linguistic knowl- 
edge than they possess. An intelligent boy who, 
without full explanation, is required to learn that crux 
is the source of cruise, cavus of jail, bulla of budge, 
circus of research, or that capere has spawned a motley 
progeny including case, cash, casket, catch, conceive, 
deceive, prince, purchase, staircase, recover, sash, and 
scarce will either drop out of school or turn his atten- 
tion to a subject where his teachers can give reasons for 
their statements.” 
Taken from The Classical Weekly, March 22, 1926. 


MATERIAL FOR DISTRIBUTION 


I. In Mimeographed Form 


This material is lent to teachers upon payment of 
postage, or 1s sold for five cents per item unless otherwise 


indicated. The numbering is continued from the Decem- 
ber tssuz. 


231. Exitium Caesaris, a Latin play by Maria W. 
Smith. Taken from The Classical Journal, Dec. 
1920. Not sent as a loan. 

232. Types of objective tests illustrated by examples. 
Contributed by Mabel Marsh, Akron, Ohio. 

233. A reading lesson in Latin for the first semester. 
Prepared by Daniel W. Lothman, East High 
School, Cleveland. Taken from The High 
School Teacher, Nov. 1926. 

234. Problems in first year Latin and some suggestions 
forsolution. By Dorothy Gardner, West Division 
High School, Milwaukee. 

235. A list of Latin mottoes. 

236. More about the Saturnalia: an article by Bryan 
Whitehead in the Acta Latina published Dec. 17, 
1917, by the Latin Department of the University 
of Denver. 

237. Announcement of the American Academy at 
Rome for the summer session. 

238. Names and addresses of prominent American 
publishers. 

239. A student report on “A Combined Ovid and 
Vergil Course.’’ Prepared inaclass for the train- 
ing of Latin teachers at the University of Wis- 
consin, Summer Session, 1926, by Carrie Sowash, 
Helen De Berry, and Mary Swinney. 

240. Latin for subnormal classes. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 


XXI. The human side of Cicero as shown in his 
letters. By Helen Wieand Cole. Ten cents. 

XXII. A list of operas whose titles are based upon 
classical mythology. Compiled by Margue- 
rite Kretschmer. Ten cents. 

XXIII. Latin as an aid to English. By Eugene S. 
McCartney, University of Michigan. Ten 
cents. 

XXIV. The value of the classics in training for 
citizenship. By Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers 
College, N. Y. Reprinted from the Teachers 
College Record for March, 1917. Ten cents. 

XXV. Various methods of sight reading concretely 
illustrated. By Loura Woodruff, Oak Park, 
Illinois. Ten cents. 

XXVI. Technical terms in high school science with 
their Latin and Greek derivations. Contrib- 
uted by Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College. 
Based upon a list of scientific terms compiled 
by S. R. Powers and published in the Teachers 
College Record, November, 1926. Fifteen 
cents. 


Ill. Bulletins 


III. Guide to the Study of Roman Private Life. 
Prepared by WALTON Brooks McDAniet. 
Suitable for college instructors as well as for 
teachers in secondary schools. Twenty-five 
cents. 

IV. English Poems Dealing with Classical 
Themes. Twenty-five cents. (Ready late in 
January.) 

V. Anelaborate list of books which have ap- 
peared in 1926; interesting primarily to college 
instructors but of value also to teachers in 
the high school. (Inprocess of preparation.) 


NOTE: A new list of material known as Leaflet III 
will be ready shortly. 


